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Tue post-office system is jastly consi- 
dered the proudest triumph of this com- 
mercial country ;. and perhaps nothing is 
better calculated to convey an idea of her 
importance than a single glance at its 
well-arranged details —for the most part 
erfected from the suggestions of the late 
Ar. Palmer. Its progress to perfection 
has, however, been gradual, as will be 
seen by a few references to its documents. 
In 1635, the king is stated to have 
ordered his ‘* postmaster of England for 
foreign parts,” to open a regular commu- 
nication, by running posts between the 
metropolis and Edinburgh, West Chester, 
Holyhead, Ireland, Plymouth, Exeter, &c. 
In 1653-4, the post-office-revenues were: 
farmed by the’ council-of state and the 
rotector at 10,0002. per annum. 


n 1685 they were computed at £65,000 
ROBB.......044.,.foscessa-eneis 76,318 
ee St “oreeaangey 281,535. 
a 345,32) 
UJBS..... <0 Ges hobdetehsncscscoses 463,753 
RFBB on ccndsel bidite case.soues 607,268 


and according to ‘recent finance accounts, © 
for England, the East:and West Indies 
and America, Scotland, and Irelarid, the 
gross produce fot 1816 was 23067,940/. 


—The Irish post-office returned 221,4161. - 


which, added to © the’.revenue, of * the 
English post-office, makes a gross total of 
nearly TWO AND A QUARTER MILLIONS 
ANNUALLY! In 1825 the post-office’ 
produced 2,268,619% aa 
The principal 
are aware, is in Lombard-street ; but. this 
establishment has long been found too; 
small, and altogether inadequate’to so 
vast an extension of business. Actord- 
ingly, the erection of: a new post-office 


was decided on, the. chosen site befng St. : 


Martin’s-le-grand, ‘considered more_cen- 


trical, and easier of approach than the: 


old office in Lombard-street. 
The architect of the new building is 


Robert Smirke, Esq., and being now al-: 


most completed, it may» be prenéunced 
as one of the “ most imposing public 
buildings of the ol Its exterior is 
characterized by solidity, not unmix- 
ed with simplicity and elegance, which 
accord with the importance of. its appro- 
priation, and the opulenéé of the city 
which it embellishes. re basement is 
of 
brick, faced with Portland stone. 

* The a fagade” is extremel 
elegant ; he outline is noble and simple ; 
the proportion and-distribution of the 

are good, and in harmony with each 
other; and the general composition is 
chaste and grand. The portico is beauti- 
ful in itself, and has a bold and noble 
projection, the effect of which is skilfully 
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office, as all our readers" 


granite, but the superstructure is of 





heightened by the recessing of the back 
wall within the general line of the build- 

ing. The door-way is magnificent. The 

order generally, and its: members sepa- 

rately, are classical and elegant, and 

closely follow the antique in ps as 

well as in proportions. The ‘principal 

defect in the facade is the puerile em. 

ployinent of columns at the wings. 

‘¢ The termination of the attic over the 
wings is extremely faulty, and has a most 
disagreeable effect when viewed in per- 
spective. The boarding almost precludes 
our. judging ofthe steps of. the portico 
and of the plinth to the building. With 
fegard to the former, it is to be regretted 
that they do not project before the portico, 
lew:.the columns to have posed 
. firmly ‘and: grandly on the landing, that 

the appearance of pedestals might have 
beer avoided. 

‘¢ The front towards Cheapside is well 
designed and grand. ‘The introduction 
of windows in the frieze is to be regretted ; 
but their necessity powerfully pleads their 
excuse. The fronts in Foster-lane and 
St. Ann’s-lane have no architectural pre- 
tensions. The arrangement and plan of 
the building are excellent. The grand 
entrance from the portico is magnificent. 
It,consists of a colonnade on each side, of 

‘the same order and dimensions as the co- 
Aumne of the portico, carried up the whole 

“height of the building, and running di- 
rectly through to Foster-lane.”* 

+ It will be seen that in our anticipatory 
panxiety to add the new post-office to our 

»y London illustrations, we are confined to 
an.outline of the exterior of this noble 

6tracture ; but it is now fast approaching 

to completion, so that we hope shortly to 

be enabled to introduce our readers to the 

interior. In the meantime the annexed 

view will prove interesting to our country 
: friends, and to many of our London 
readers, who, from various circumstances, 
may not be aware of the present forward 
State of the building. ‘Ihe plans for 
suitable approaches to the new establish- 
ment are already matured, and will doubt- 
less contribute to the embellishment of 
its neighbourhood. 





TWELFTH DAY. 


(For the Mirror. ) 


TwELFTH-Day, or, rather Tuirelfth- 
Night may be considered the merriest 
of the whole year, not even excepting 
Christmas Day. It may perhaps be meet 
to advert to the different ways in which 
it is observed ; but I am afraid that I 
must confine myself to the North of 


* From the Atheneum, No. Il. 














England, being the only part where I 
have had an opportunity of observing it. 
In many of the small towns of Cumber- 
land they have what many would call a 
“nasty dish,” consisting of ‘* scalded 
peas,” and a hare, or some other kind of 
game. The peas are field (which 
are “brought to table” with the hare) 
and are scalded with water, with the husks 
on, after which a lump of butter is put 
in the middle, and they are picked out as 
they are eaten ; the supper concludes with 
a Tharve Cake,”* a large, flat, oaten 
cake baked on a girdle, with (sometimes 
= in it, a further explanation of whi 
am unable to give. 

Dancing and drinking then occupy the 
remainder of the evening. 

Tar-Barrels.—These are common with 
all their festivals, and scarce a town is 
without them to-night. 

Holly-Tree.—At Brough it is called 
holly-night, because it was customary at 
this time of the year to decorate the altars 
with holly. There are two head inns in 
the town, at which the ‘ holly” is pro- 
vided alternately. . Early in the morning 
they send out a body of husbandmen to fell 
a large ash tree, for although it is called 
holly-night, yet holly being a scarcity, ash 
is substituted. They then affix torches 
made of greased reeds, to each bough of 
the tree, and then take it into the inn, 
there to remain till seven o’clock in the 
evening. 

At that hour a gun or pistol is fired, 
when the tree is taken out into a conve. 
pee ge or of the town, where it is lighted, 
and huzzaing for about half an hour, 
it is carried up and down the town on a 
man’s shoulders, followed by the town 
band, and stopping every time they reach 
the cross at the top of the town; here 
they again salute the ‘ holly” and fire. 
works are discharged. It is taken down 
the town again and so on till it is burnt 
out. The person who carries the holly 
on his shoulders is named “ Ling,” who, 
when it is extinguished, carries it to the 
middle of the town, and after another 
huzza, throws it among the crowd, who 
eagerly watch the opportunity of running 
away with it; for 1 should observe, there 
are two separate contending parties, and 
to whichever inn it is carried the victors 
retire to spend the evening in drinking, 
and very often it terminates with a merry 
night, a name given to all their dancing 


ts. 

The origin of the custom as I observed, 
is from the offerings to the altars at this 
season of the year, which is the more 
corroborated by the name given to it. 

W. H. H. 


* Perbaps this is a c nd of twelfih cake, 
2 
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Wuy is a libeller in Newgate like a tra- 
veller who has caught a rheumatism at a 
bac inn? Because he suffers for lying in 
damp sheets. 


STORY OF CINDERELLA. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
S1n,—Observing in No. 287 of your very 
amusing work, the Mirror, an article 
ascribing the origin of the story of Cin- 
derella ‘to a. Frenchman, about the year 
1730, I am inclined to suspect that this 
account cannot be strictly accurate. A 
story so much resembling that of Cinder- 
ella is to be found in Llian’s Various His- 
tories, that I cannot but sup that to 
be the true original. See Aliani Varie 
Historia, lib. xiii. cap. 33, Lugduni, 
Bat. 1701. I state the edition, as I do 
not know whether other editions are di- 

vided in the same way, 
. Twickenham. Henry HawkIns 








CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 
THE LATE BISHOP HEBER AND HIS 
SUCCESSOR. 


( For the Mirror. ) 


THE name Heber, so greatly venerated 
by all, signifies. in the Hebrew “ éran- 
siens,” which admits of a twofold con- 
struction, viz. either his ‘* passing over” 
from England to India, or his transient 
existence in that climate, so generally 
fatal to Europeans. The name of Dr. 
James (Heber’s successor in the bishopric 
of Calcutta) signifies  plantam tenems,” 
which also admits of two meanings, either 
treading in the footsteps of Heber, or as 
geaiiivating (Bes plant so assiduously nur 
tured by Heber, viz. the church in ie. 
' G. 





A NEW SONG FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
( For the Mirror.) 
Come, my friends, circle round, and in fellow- 
ship here, 
Replenish your glasses to drink the New Year; 
Let gratitade flow forthe years we have past, 
And may we the present improve on the last. 


Let us drink to our Country, the blessings of 
peace, 
May her commerce, her arts, her resources, in- 
crease; 
Let us drink to the King, long life and geod 
health 


To his People, rich streams of the sources of 
wealth. 


May vur nobles and lordlings, so rich in their 
store, 

Be es rich in the maxim—‘* Remember the 
poor.”’ 

May our merchants our commerce unrivalled 


maintain, 
Nor encounter a loss from the frowns of the 
main. 


May our soldiers and sailors uphold the good 


cause ,— 
Oar King, Constitution, Religion, and Laws. 
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May Liberty's flag be most proudly unfurl'd, 
And, waving in triumph, envelope the world ! 


May our friends, far and near, ev’ry comfort en- 
‘oy: 


Joy ; 
May our artisans feel not the want of employ ; 
May the Ladies, God bless ‘em ! in beauty excel, 
And domestic repose with their loveliness dwell. 


May the young, and the old, and the grave, and 
a 


ye 
In the precepts of virtue continue their way ; 
May we all ofus smoothly pursue our career, 
And replenish our glasses another New Year! 
JACOBUS. 





THE OTTOMAN FAMILY. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


As the late transactions at Navarino have 
excited very general interest in the public 
mind, the following particulars relative to 
the origin of the Ottoman family may be 
acceptable to your readers. 

G. W.N. 


In the year a.p. 1260, the Tartars, or 
Scythians, having conquered great part of 
Asia, turned their victorious arms into 
Persia, and quickly overthrew the Turkish 
kingdom, which had been there founded 
by Tangrolipix, in 1033. The people 
were wholly destroyed, except one tribe, 
called the Oguzzian Turks, who were 
ruled by a kind of petty king, named 
Solyman. This man, being unable to 
resist the dreadful force of the Tartars, 
fied with his followers into Amassia for 
refuge, where he remained until he heard 
that the Tartars had quitted Persia. He 
‘then made preparations for returning 
home ; but arriving at the river Euphrates, 
‘over which there were no boats to convey 
him and his men, he in vain endeavoured 
with his horse to find a passage, and was 
drowned, leaving four sons, the two eldest 
of whom getting over the river were never 
heard of afterwards. Orthobules, the 
youngest, and father of the famous Otto- 
man,®* at length arrived in Lesser Asia, 
about thirty-five miles from Nice, where 
he maintained his ground against the 
Christians. At this time Aladin I. 
reigned in Lesser Asia; and from this 
prince Orthobules received such protec- 
tion as enabled him and his exiled coun- 
trymen to defend themselves against all 
their enemies. Sultan Aladin likewise 
intrusted to his care the government of a 
province, in which official capacity Ortho. 
bules conducted himself honourably, and 
often rendered his benefactor useful ser- 
vices in the wars with the Christians and 
Tartars. 

During the troublesome reigns of the 
succeeding sultans, Orthobules, being old, 
retired from the world, leaving to the 
protection of Aladin 11. his son Otto- 


* By the Turks he is cilled Osman. 
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man, who, possessing wonderful spirit 
and courage, was beloved by all his tribe, 
more especially by the young and enter. 
prising. On the death of Orthobules, in 
1289, young Ottoman was joyfully chosen 
the head of the Oguzzian Turks, who 
swore to him allegiance and fidelity, and 
honcured him with the title of Osman 
Beg, or Lord Osman. His activity soon 
dispiayed itself, and he seized several 
strong places belonging to the Christians, 
the sultan, who admired his valour, giving 
him encouragement to pursue con- 
quests, 

But it is unnecessary to enumerate here 
the many exploits in which he was en- 
gaged previous to the establishment of his 
kingdom, as they are doubtless well known 
to every reader of the Turkish histories ; 
let it suffice therefore to say, that, after 
Aladin’s death, our brave Oguzzian com. 
mander assumed the state and style of a 
king, and called the name of his regal 
residence Despotopolis, or the city of the 
prince. This occurred in the year 1300, 
at which period the Ottoman empire may 
properly be said to have commenced. 

fter a glorious life, the mighty Otto. 
man died, in the sixty-ninth year of his 
age, and twenty-seventh of his reign, 
about the year 1328. He is the father of 
a long line of kings, or sultans, and the 
resent grand signior proudly deduces 
his pedigree from this renowned prince. 





STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
(Por the Mirror.) 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON is situated ‘near 
the south-west border of the county of 
Warwick. The name is derived from 
Strele, or Stret, Saxon for highway, or 
Street, and the word fora, alluding to the 
passage through the Avon, parallel with 
the bridge. The history of the town may 
be traced to a period as remote as 300 
before the invasion of England by 

illiam the Conqueror. It was kept in 
possession by the bishops of Worcester 
during the Saxon era, and continued to 
their successors many years after the 
Norman invasion. About two centuries 
ago the town suffered considerably from 
the ravages of several fires. In the 36th 
and 37th years of the reign of Elizabeth, 
two dreadful fires happened, which con- 
sumed 200 houses, &c. to the value of 
20,000/. Specimens of the ancient mode 
of building may be still discovered in 
various parts of the town; the most 
curious is one adjoining the Garrick Inn, 
which is very much carved and orna- 
mented. The date of 1596 is on the 
outside. There are numerous handsome 
structures in most parts of the town, which 
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is well paved, and remarkably clean. It 
consists of twelve principal streets, and 
contains several excellent inns. The ad- 
jacent country is very fertile and pleasant, 
being called by Dr. Perry, the Montpelier 
of England. The population is upwards 
of 3,000. The town is governed by a 
corporation, who are enjoined by the char- 
ter to maintain a vicar, curate, and school- 
master, &c. Its river, Avon, is made 
navigable for vessels of 40 tons burthen, 
from hence to its conflux with the Severn 
at Tewkesbury. Stratford formerly had 
the appearance of a small seaport town ; 
at present, however, on account of the 
numerous canals and excellent state of 
the turnpike-roads, the trade by the river 
is much diminished. 

In the year 1296, Robert de Stratford, 
and the brethren ard sisters of the frater- 
nity of the Guild of the Holy Cross, ob- 
tained permission from the Bishop of 
Worcester to found an hospital and build 
a chapel for their use. The fraternity 
being dissolved, its possessions, with the 
chapel, guildhall, and alms-houses, were 
granted to the members of the corporation 
by charter, to apply the rents and profits 
to certain charitable and other uses. in 
the latter end of the reign of Henry VII., 
Sir Hugh Clapton took down the chapel, 
and rebuilt it at his own expense. It is 
dedicated to the Holy Low i and is a 
handsome structure. In the front of the 
porch is a niche, surmounted by a cross. 
Beneath are two compartments, in each of 
which is the figure of an angel, support- 
ing two shields. In the tower are two 
bells and a clock. 

The Guildhall adjoins the chapel on the 
south side, and was appropriated to the 
use of the fraternity of the Holy Cross. 
The large room below, with the smaller 
one, is now used by the corporation on 
council and other days; and here their 
records are deposited. Over the hall is 
the grammar-school, free for all boys, na- 
tives of the town, which was founded in 
the reign of Henry VI. by the Rev. John 
Jolyffe, A.M. At the general dissolution 
of religious houses, this guild shared the 
same fate, and all its revenues were seized 
by the crown, and retained till the reign 
of Edward VI., who may be considered 
to have been the second founder of the 
school. The master receives 100. a year, 
and 30/. to provide himself with a house. 
It is now under the direction of the Rev. 
Richard Morris, A.M. of Wadham col- 
lege, Oxford. Adjoining the Guildhall 
are the alms-houses, where twelve poor 
men and the same number of women are 
supperted. The Town-hall was first 
erected in 1633. The greatest part was 
taken down in 1767, and in the following 
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year the preserit Town-hall, a fine struc. 
ture, in the Tuscan order, was built and 
dedicated to the memory of Shakspeare 
by Garrick, at the Jubilee in 1769. Ina 
niche at the north end is placed a statue 
of Shakspeare, who is represented in a 
graceful attitude, resting on some volumes 
placed on a pedestal, ornamented with 
three busta, viz."Henry V., Richard III., 
and queen Elizabeth. On a scroll, to 
which he points, are some lines from his 
Midsummer Night's Dream, , 

“The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling,” &c.$ 


The great room is sixty feet long and 
thirty wide, and is adorned with several 
paintings ; at the north end is a portrait 
of our poet, who is represerted in the atti- 
tude of inspiration, and sitting in an an- 
tique chair; on the ground lie several 
books, North’s Plutarch’s Lives, Ho- 
linshed’s Chronicles, &c. At the south 
end is a painting of Garrick. Here is 
also a painting of the Duke of Dorset. 





A PILGRIMAGE. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


[Ir is said that the mother of Thomas-a- 
Becket was a Saracen woman, who “ fell 
in love,” as the phrase goes, with one of 
the noblest of the English chivalry, at 
least one of the earliest of the crusaders, 
and who, after his departure to his native 
country, followed him thither—alone—on 
foot,—though not only unacquainted with 
all the English, except the knight allud- 
ed to, but without knowledge of the lan- 
guage spoken in the country, saving only 
the Christian name of the warrior, and 
‘¢ London,” the place of his residence. 
She wae baptized, and the rest may be 
guessed easily. ] 


Her feet hath been upon those sands, where 
“* prickles, thorn, and briar,” 

Pain not the fainting frame so much, as doth 
their breath of fire, 

No cloud upon that scorcbing sky—no parched 
herp to tell 

Of gushing founts, that hope foretold—no we)- 
come camel's well. 


She shrunk not then,—she trembled nut, though 
“« stifling, hot Simoom,” 

Came o'er the waste, in dread array, in clouds 
of direst gloom :— 

She past them all untiringly ;—she won her 
fearful way 

To where the crowded haunts of men, shuwed 
perils fierce as they ! . 


She bore the crue! mockery which shameless 
ones have thrown 

For ever on those breasts, whick bear souls ne- 
bler than their own. 
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Her eyes flashed fire one moment, then rushed 
out her woman’s fears ; 

But, scoffed at and despised, yet upon her path 
she bears! 


And sometimes, when those snowy feet were 
torn and bleeding fast, 

And nature told, in bursting sighs, ‘“ that this 
could never last,” 

Some hearts there were—some eyes not blind to 
beauty’s speechless charm— 

Some hands which scrupled not to pour the oil 
and healing balm. 


Then, from those cold and quivering lips, such 
honey accents broke, 

That they who listened well might deem, a very 
angel spoke ;— 

They know not of that stranger tongue—nor of 
words which start,— 

They only feel their sinking down, ‘‘ like kind- 
bess on the heart!" 


She passed o'er the “ ocean siream'—over the 
deep blue sea, 

Girdiing those proudly tall white cliffs, which 
Albion's boast may he ;— 

She reached the wide and vpen shore, where 
lands and waters kiss— 

Then, only then, she fainted there- this was 
such happiness ! 


Bat onward by a ther path—a ter 
still she goes, 

For only on ove distant breast her heart may 
find repose. 

Aud what were perils overcome, what countless 
deserts past, 

If not upon that worshipped breast she sank in 
peace at last! 

She stands within the laughing town, mid thou- 
sand joyous throngs, 

Where sun-light falls, and gleam of gold, und 
din of reckless songs ; 

Each face is strange auto her heart, so is. that 





revelry ; 
Ob God! when shall she meet that one whom 
she has bled to see! 


Wild is the wonder of the throng,—how ar- 
dently they gaze 

On her, who sought to steal unseen along that 
peopled maze ; 

With flushed cheek, one word alone, to all 
around she gave 

The name of him who stood alone, the bravest 
of the brave } 


And there came riding by in pomp, old Eng- 
land's chivalry, 

And rang the heavens, as on they passed, with 
clamours deep and high. 

And midst his peers, the proudest there, one 
lordly warrior came— 

-That one dear word her lip might speak—it was 
his cherished name ! 


He might have mingled with the throngs all Eu- 
rope could have shown, 

And, by the world, unrecked, unmarked, but not 
by one unknown! 

He. may but spring one little slep, then never 
farther roam ; : 

His ready arms have opened now—her dearly- 
purehased home ! 
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Her tale was not long time untold, the millions’ 
thunder cry, 

Rose up in honour of her name, whose fame shal? 
never die; 

And blessings loaded every breath, and every 
passing gale, — 

*¢ Oh! woman’s love and woman's faith, when 
were they known to fail?” 

Tuomas M——=3. 





MELANCHOLIE. 


Inscribed in old English characters on a root- 
seat at Nursery Westfelton. 
O come not to these peacefulle boures 
Chagrin’d at humaue follie ; 
Nor censure here my harmlesse houres 
Of blissefulle melancholie. 


For if ye spurne the ioyes serene 
From solitude accruing, 

Mixe with the busie world againe, 
Or wealthe or fame pursuinge. 


But quarrelle not with humane-kinde 
For little faultes offendinge : 

Better to beare with what ye finde, 
Than marre it in the mendinge. 


Soo shall ye walke eche crowded courte, 
And smile at humane follie ; 

Or pleas’d, like mee, to boures resorte, 
And feaste on melaucholie. 





Retrospective Gleanings. 


ANCIENT CHRISTMAS FEASTS HELD 
IN WESTMINSTER HALE. 


Richard and Northumberland, great friends, 
Did feast together. SHAKSPEARE: 


“Iw the yeare 1238, King Henry III. 
(says Stowe,) kept his Christmas at West- 
tninster, in the great hall, so did hee in 
the yeare 1241, where he placed tite-legate 
in the most honourable pla¢e of the table ; 
to wit, in the middest, which the noble. 
men tooke in evill part. The king'sate 
on the right hand, and the archbishop on 
the left, and then all the prelates and 
nobles, according to their estates ; for the 
king himself did set the guests. 

__ © The yeare 1242, hee likewise kept his 
Christmas in the Hall, &c. In the yeares 
1268 and 1269, the same king kept his 
Christmas feast at Westminster.” ' 

“In 1399, Richard IT. kept’a most 
royal Christmas there, with daily justings, 
and runnings at Tilt, whereunto resorted 
such a number of people, that there was 
every day spent twenty-eight, or twenty- 
sixe oxen, and three hundred sheepe, 
beside fowle without number. He caused 
a gowne for himself to bee made of gold, 
garnished with pearle and precious stones, 
to the value of three thousand marks. 
He was guarded by Cheshiré meri, and had 
about him commonly thirteene bishops 
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besides barons, knights, esquires, and 
other more than needed ; insomuch, that 
to the houseliold came every day to meate, 


ten thousand people ; as appeareth by the 
messes told out from the Iechen to three 
hundred servitors.” 


Pennant, in his account of this feast, 
says, ‘* We need not wonder then, that 
Richard kept two thousand cooks. They 
certainly were deeply learned in their 
profession ; witness * The forme of Cury,’ 
compiled about 1390, by the master cooks 
of this luxurious monarch, in which aré 
preserved re: for the most exquisite 
dishes of the time.” 

Stowe further saith, ‘I find noted by 
Robert Fabian, (some time an alderman 
of London,) that King Henry VII., in 
the ninth of his reigne, (holding his royall 
feast of Christmas at. Westminster,) on 
the twelfth day ; feasted Ralph Austrey, 
then maior of London, and his brethren 
the aldermen, with other commoners in 
great number, and after dinner, dubbed 
the maior, knight ; caused him, with his 
brethren, to stay and behold the disguis- 
ings and other dis-sports on the night 
following, showed in the great hall, which 
was richly hanged with arras, and staged 
about on both sides; which sports being 
ended, in the morning the king,- the 
queene, the ambassadors and cther es- 
tates, being set at a table of stone, sixty 
ie and esquires served sixty dishes 
to the king’s messe, and as many to the 
queene’s (neither flesh nor fish), and 
served the maior with twenty-four dishes 
to his messe, of the same manner, with 
sundry wines in most plenteouswise. And 
finally. the king and queene being con- 
veyed with great lights into the palace, 
the maior with his company. in barges, 
returned and came to London by breake 
of the next day.” 

‘ Pp. T. W. 





ORIGIN OF “ NEW YEAR’S GIFTS.” 


THE ancients made presents out of 
respect on the new year’s day, as a happy 
augury for the ensuing year, which were 
called Strene. The ancient lawyers de- 
rive the word hence,—that these presents 
were only given viris strenuis.—Symma- 
chus adds, that the use of them was first 
introduced by king Tatius, Romulus’s 
colleague, who received branches of ver- 
vain, gathered in the —_— grove of the 
less Strenua, as a happy presage of 
beginning of the year. ; 

Strenua was a goddess among the 


Romans, of an opposite character to the - 


— Sloth, and who had a temple at 
Anciently a pound of gold was 


- given tothe emperors-every new year’s 


day, by way of Strena.—(See Rees’s 
Cyclopedia. 

To the Romans we owe the ceremon 
of wishing * a happy new year.”—“ 
time” (says Lord Chesterfield,) ‘* when 
the kindest and warmest wishes are ex- 
changed, without the least meaning ; and 
the most lying day in the — el 

P: T. W. 


Artana of Science, 


Imagination. 

There is no evidence that the infant 
exhibits any manifestation of imagina- 
tion: and, al h in the season of 
childhood, and at commencement of 
speech, it has been the mischievous prac- 
tice of the parent or nurse, to delight the 
pupil with the hopes uf impossible at- 
tainment, to describe an incredible exube- 
rance of nature’s bounties, to reconcile 
transmutations that are repugnant to the 
laws of nature, or to alarm the tender fa- 
bric of the intellect with the relation 6f 
evil spirits, goblins, apparitions, and the 
whole machinery of terror ; yet the child 
itself breeds no such conception. Thé'de- 
lusions, thus early impressed, usuall 
continue through lifes they constitu 
the foundations of our fears and preju- 
dices, they enfeeble the mind, and -stifle 
the natural curiosity that the child in- 
herits, to become acquainted with tle 
phenomena of this world ; they retard his 
advancement in knowledge, and render 
him disobedient to the convictions of rea- 
soning. These ‘ horrible imaginings” 
are, therefore, not the ‘spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the youthful mind, but a poi- 
son infused to beguile the credulity, anid 
contaminate the stamina of the intellect. 
—Dr. Haslam. 

Economy of Steam. 

Formerly, we used to let the steam 
pass away unemployed, from -breweries 
and other manufactories, where large 
quantities of water are consumed; but 
now, that its great heating power is much 
better understood, it is-turned to better 
account, and the quantity of fuel very 
much economized. There is' this advan- 
tage attending this mode.of heating bo- 





’ dies by steam: that you can heat them up 


to any required degree, by using steam 
under a given degree of pressure. and in 
pharmacy, and other branches of art re- 
quiring great nicety, this is a very valu- 
able property to obtain.— Brande’s Lec- 
‘tures. igi 
Candles made from tallow heated by 
steam, are known to yield a purer and 


. steadier light than those otherwise manu- 
factured. 








The Lemming 

Is a small animal, about the size of a 
tat, and: is supposed to inhabit the long 
chain of mountains called the Lapland 
Alps, running between Sweden and 
Norway. Its appearance is sudden and 
uncertain, sometimes not being seen for 
twenty years, and at other times observed 
in some .parts generally every three or 
four. When, however, it eommences 
its migrations, it is in such inconceivable 
numbers, that the country is literally 
covered with them ;. marching in these 
bodies always, as it is said, in a straight 
direction, and never suffering itself to be 
diverted frum its course hy any obstacles. 
They muke dreadful devastation in fields, 
lay waste gardens, ruin crops, and spare 
nothing, except what is shut up in houses, 
where they happily never enter. They 
bark nearly like small dogs; and the 
vulgar believe that they fall from the 
clouds with the rain. Their method of 
crossing rivers and branches of the fiords, 
was thus related to M. de Capell Brooke, 
by an eye-witness+—* On arriving at the 

e of the water, the foremost advance, 
ok, swimming across, form a kind of 
floating, or to use a military term, com- 
plete ponton bridge ; the head of each 
supported: by the hinder part of that before 
it. When a communication is thus 
formed between the shores, the remainder 
of the army: pass rapidly over the backs 
ofthe supporters, and gain the opposite 
shore. Strange as this may seem,” con- 
tinues Mr. Brooke, ‘* the contrivances 
which naturalists agree are resorted to 
both by the marmot and grey squirrel, 
for the pu of crossing rivers, appear 
as 6x inary, though well authenti- 
cated, and what has been thus, mentioned 
concerning the lemming will, I doubt not, 
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be received with attention by those whe 
have made natural history more particu. 
larly their study, and can better judge of 
the extraordinary instinct and sagacity of 
the animal creation.” 
ty euing anaes 

lunging unsi once oF 
twice iteo ae, solution be an in oil 
of: turpentine, and drying it afterwards 


‘by a gentle heat, it can be made to resist 


moisture, and without being transperent, 
has all the properties of writing papen, 
and may be.used for that purpose. When 
laid by it is secure from mould, mildew, 
mice, or insects. 

Study of Nature. 

If we look with wonder upon the great 
remains of human works, such, as: tbe 
columns of Palm broken in the midet 
of the desert, the temples of Peetum, 
beautiful in the decay of twenty centuries, 
or the mutilated fragments of Greek.seulp- 
ture in the Acropolis of Athena, er in our 
own Museum, as proofs of the genius of ar- 
tists, and power and riches of nations now 
a ny 3 with how much deeper a feel- 

ng of admiration must we consider ahose 
d monuments of nature, which mark 
revolutions of? the globs ¢ ‘continents 
broken into islands; ‘one land produced, 
another . destroyed ;,. the, bottam...of. the 
ocean become a;fertile soil ; whole. xaces 
of animals extinct, and the bones and ex- 
uviz of one, class covered with the remains 
of another; and.upon.these graves of past 
generations—the marble or rocky. tombe, 
as it were, of a former animated. world— 
new generations rising, and.order. and her- 

j Gavepen ss and a syatem of. life 
and. beauty. produced, as. it were, out: of 
chaos. and death ;, ws the infinite 
power, wisdom, an quien, .of the 
Great.Canse.of all Being !<Sir HT. Davy. 
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Jubenilia for the Season. 

“« Men ate-but children - of a larger growth.” 
. e = ie - x U DEN 
[We trust ‘the, introductionefthese sea. 
See ee not He 7 ng a chil. 
ren of a wth.” y, ate 
designed as an pices for_our 
young friends—such as may be seen by 
undreds at.our theatres during the pre- 
sent month, ‘and peopling the bazaars and 


exhibition-rooms of, the metropolis. it 


will be seen, that in the delightful task 
of pleasing the :tender’ mind even the 
master spirits of the age have lent their 
aid—par examp'e, Sir Walter Scott has 
published three volumes of Tales of a 
Grandfather, and contributed to The 
Christmas Box, a juvenile annual, though 
in our humble opinion not quite so young 
as it might have been. That ingenious 
artist, Cruikshank, whose genius was 
-wont to vent itself in political satire, has 
dipped:his brush in the milk of human 
kindness to garnish the nursery with 
his-inimitable sketches—and: has accord- 
ingly, in the technical Ianguage of the 
a hed illustrated” Pod diverting 
s' John Gilpin. e man 
of oan theatres, wm, have revived the sap. 
ries of the nursery; thus we. have the 
‘Hiatories of Coek Robin, The Fish and 
the Ring, Number Nip, The Frog in the 
- Opera ‘Hat, and others—some of which 
have-been rather hyper-critically treated 
dy the stern gentlemen: of the newspa 
press. <A bouquet at Christmas is rather 
an uncommon sight for our London 
‘friends; but such we hope our “ Juve- 
wilia™ will prove; and frail as may be 
‘some of its flowers, it is hoped they will 
befound intermixed with evergreens. We 
remember the time when we flocked to 
Tabart’s Nursery ‘Library, in Old Bond- 
_ steevt, {then ‘almost the only one ‘of the 
kind in London ;)' and by such little re- 
trospéctive glances at the gaieties of our 
childhood, men ‘may learn what innocence 
we have outlived.} 
_ CABTIONSBY NERSES TO YOUTH OF 
ujox, }) BORM SEXES. 
-My-resders ‘may’ , that to all the 
editions‘ of : Entick’s Dictionary, com- 
monly sed ‘in schoéls, there is prefixed 


‘A Tableof Words that are alike, or - 


. neerly alike, in sound, but different in 
spelling and signification.” 

It must ‘be evident that this Table is 
neither-thore nor less than an early provo- 
cation to punning ; ‘the whole mystery of 
whieh vain art consists.in the use of words, 
the sound and sense of which are at vari- 


ance. .- 
In order, if possible, to cheek any dis- 


position to punnery in youth, which may 
be fostered o this yoanal, I have thrown 
together the following adaptation of En- 
Ticx’s hints to young beginners, hoping 
thereby to afford a warning, and exhibit a 
deformity to be avoided, rather than an 
example to be followed. At the same 
time showing the caution children should 
observe:in using words which have more 
than one meaning :— 
My little dears, who learn to read, 
Pray early learn to shun, 
That very silly thing indeed, 
Which people call a pun. 
Read Entick's rules, and ‘twill be found 
How simple an offence 
It is to make the self same sound 
Afford a double sense. 


For inetance, ale may make yuu aid, 
Your aunt an ant may kill, 
You in a vale may buy a veil, 
Aud Bill may pay the did. 
Or, if to France yoar bark you steer, 
At Dover it may he, , 
A peer appears upon the pier, 
Who, blind, still goes to sea. 


Thus one might say, when to a treat 
Good friends aecept our greeting, 
"Tia meet that men who meet to eat 
Should eat their meat when meeting. 
Brawn on the board ‘s no bore indeed, | 
Although from bvar prepared: ‘ 
Nor can the fow/, on which we feed, 
Foul feeding be declared. 


afl 
vO 


Thus one ripe fruit may bea pear, _ 
And yet ve pared again, aa 

And still be one, which seemeth rare 
Until we do explain. 

It, therefore, should be all your aim 
To speak with ample care; 

For who, however fond of game, 
Would choose to swallow hair ? 


A fat man’s gait may make us smile, 
Who has no gate to close; 

The farmer s'tiing on his stile 
No stylish person knows. 

Perfamers men of scents must be; 
Some Scilly men ate bright; 

A brown man oft deep read we 668, 
A black a wicked wight. boa 

Most wealthy men good manors have; °° 
However vulgar they ; ’ ed | 

And acturs still the harder slave, aot 
The oftever they play. % bs 

So poets can’t the daize obtain mo 
Unless their tailor's choose ; iy 

While grooms and coachmen not in vain > . 
Each evening seek the Mews. 


The dyer, who by dying lives, 
A dire \ife mamtains; 2 

The glazier, it is known, receives 
His profits for bis panes. 

By gardeners thyme is tied, ’tis true, 
When spring is in its prime: 

But time or tide won't wait foryou.. 
Ifyou are tie@ fof tivie. = 








Then now you see, my little dears, 
The way to make a pun; 
A trick which you, through coming years, 
Should sedulously shun. 
The fault admits of no defence, 
For wheresoe’er ‘tis found, 
You sacrifice the sound for sense— 
The sénse is never sound. 


So let your words and actions, too, 
One single meaning prove, 
And just in all you say or do, 
You'll gain esteem and love, 
In mirth and play no harm you'll know 
When duty’s task is done ; 
But parents ne’er should let ye go 
Unpunished for a PUN. 
_ The Christmas Box. 





INSTANCE OF STRICT VERACITY IN 
A YOUNG PKINCE. 


WueEy king Charles I. was put to death 
by his rebellious subjects in 1649, three 
of his children, James Duke of York 
(afterwards king James II.), Henry Duke 
of Gloucester, and the Princess Elizabeth, 
were in the hands of his enemies, and by 
them confined in the palace of Whitehall. 

The queen their mother, then in France, 
was very uneasy at the situation of her 
children, and caused a letter to be pri- 
vately conveyed to Prince James, urging 
him to endeavour to make his escape from 
the enemies of his father, in whose cus- 
tody he was detained. 

he young prince, in obedience to her 
commands, made the attempt, but was 
discovered and taken before the council, 
where he was strictly questioned in order 
to discover the persons who were privy to 
his intended flight, and who were his 
advisers in the affair. 

To these questions the young duke 
refused to answer, with a firmness extra- 
I for his (not having yet 
attained his thirteenth year). The mem- 
bers of the council used very severe me- 
naces and threats to frighten him into 
betraying his friends, but to no purpose. 

Finding his resolution was not to be 
shaken, they proceeded to search him 3; 
and, having found the queen’s letter on 
his person, ‘they threatened to commit 
him to the Tower unless he gave a so- 
lemn promise not to receive any letters 
unknown to the council for the future. 

At first the prince refused to comply 
with this injunction ; but one of those 
present, taking him aside, reminded him 
that the Tower was a fatal place for cap- 
tive princes, and that were he to be sent 
to that gloomy abode, he would be sepa- 
rated from his brother and sister, whom 
he loved so tenderly. 

The idea of solitary confinement is very 
terrible to youthful minds; and the fate 
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of the young King Edward, and his bro- 
ther Richard: Duke of York, who had 
been so barbarously ‘murdered in the 
Tower, recurred forcibly to the mind of 
the royal captive, when threatened with 
imprisonment by men who had not serue 
pled to bring the king his father to ‘the 
block. He therefore, but with great re: 
luctance, gave the required promise. 

However unwilling Prince James was 
to pledge his word to this effect, once 
having done so, no consideration could 
induce him to break his promise, or even 
to evade it. A proof of this occurred 
shortly afterwards, when an officer of the 
palace offered him a letter in so secret a 
manner that he might have taken it withe 
out the slightest fear of being detected, 
but he refused to receive it, saying that it 
was con to the assurance he had so 
solemnly given the council. 

The 6fficer, supposing the young prince 
suspected his faith, and that it was only 
a stratagem intended to betray him, said 


‘softly in his ear, * Do not fear to receive 


this letter, it comes from the queen your 
mother, and contains many things of great 
importance, and that are of consequence 
to you. Depend on my fidelity in this 
matter.” ‘¢ No!” said the prince firmly, 
‘¢ I will not break my word, even to pur- 
chase the pleasure of reading a letter from 
my absent parent, who is dearer to me 
than any one-else in the world;” thus 
giving an example of strict probity by a 
sacrifice as painful to his feeling, of duty 
and filial affection, as it was honourable 
to his character as an observer of a pro- 
mise, though reluctantly extorted from 
him by his enemies. 
Juvenile Forget Me Not. 


THE TYLWYTH TEG. 


In the mountains near Brecknock there 
is a small lake, to which tradition a 8 
some of the properties of the fabled 
Avernus. [ recollect a Mabinogi, or 
mythological tale, respecting this piece 
of water, which runs thus :— 

In ancient times a door in a rock near 
this lake was found open upon a certain 
day every year. I think it was May-day. 
Those:who had the curiosity and resolu- 
tion to enter were conducted by a secret 
passage, which terminated in a small 
island in the centre of the lake. Here 
the visiters were surprised with ‘the pros- 
pect of a most enchanting stored 
with the chosen fruits and flowers, ahd 
inhabited by the Tylwyth Teg, or Fair 
Family, a kind of Faitves, whose beatity 
could be equalled only by the courtesy 
and affability which they exhibited to 


those who pleased them. ‘They gathered 
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fruit and flowers for each of their guests, 
entertained them with the most exquisite 
music, disclosed to them many secrets of 
futurity, anc invited them to stay as long 
as they should find their attention agree- 
able. But the island was secret, and 
nothing of its produce must be carried 


i * 

he whole of this scene was invisible 
to those who stood without the margin of 
the lake. Only an indistinct mass was 
seen in the middle ; and it was observed 
that no bird would fly over the water, and 
that a soft strain of music at times 
breathed with rapturous sweetness in the 

of the morning. 

It. happened upon one of these annual 
visits, that a sacrilegious wretch, when 
he was about to leave the garden, put a 
flower, with which he had been presented, 
in his pocket ; but the theft boded him no 

As soon as he had touched unhal- 
lowed ground the flower vanished, and he 
lost his senses. 

Of this injury the Fair Family took no 
notice at the time. They dismissed their 
guests. with their accustomed courtesy, 
and the door was closed as usual. But 
their resentment ran high. For though, 
as the tale goes, the Tylwyth Teg and 
their garden undoubtedly occupy the 
spot to this day, though the birds still 
keep at a respectful distance from the 
lake, and some broken strains of music 
ate still heard at times, yet the door 
which led to the island was never re- 
opened, and from the date of this sacri- 
legious act, the Cymry have been unfor- 
tunate. 

Some time after this, an adventurous 
person attempted to draw off the water, 
in order to discover its contents, when a 
terrific form. arose from the midst of the 
lake, commanding him to desist, or other- 
wise he would drown the country. 

Fairy Mythology. 





THE STORY OF MACBETH. 
By Sir Walter Scott. 


Soon after the Scots and Picts had be- 
come one people, there was a king of 
Scotland called Duncan, a very good old 
man. He had two sons; one was called 
Malcolm, and the other Donaldbane. 
But king Duncan was too old to lead out 
his army to battle, and his sons were too 
young to help, him. - 

At this time Scotland, and indeed 
France and England, and all the other 
countries of Europe, were much harassed 
by the Danes. ‘These were a very fierce, 
warlike people, who sailed from one place 

to another, and landed. their armies on 
the coast, burning and destroying every 


thing wherever they came. They were 
heathens, and did not believe in the Bible, 
but thought of nothing but battle and 
slaughter, and making plunder. 

Now, it happened in king Duncan’s 
time, that a great fleet of these Danes 
came to Scotland and landed their men in 
Fife, and threatened to take possession of 
that province. So a numerous Scottish 
army was levied to go to fight with them. 
The king, as I told you, was too old to 
command his army, and his sons were too 
young. So he sent out one of his near 
relations, who was called Macbeth ; he 
was son of Finel, who was thane, as it 
was called, of Glamis. The governors of 
provinces were at that time, in Scotland, 
called thanes; they were afterwards 
termed earls. 

This Macbeth, who was a brave sol- 
dier, put himself at the head of the Scot- 
tish army, and marched against the 
Danes. And he carried with him a rela- 
tion of his owa, called Banquo, who was 
thane of Lochabar, and was also a v 
brave man. So there was a great battle 
fought vetween the Danes anf the Scots, 
and Macbeth and Banquo defeated the 
Danes, and drove them back to their 
ships, leaving a great many of their sol- 
diers both killed and wounded. Then 
Macbeth and his army marched back to.a 
town in the north of Scotland,, called 
Forres, rejoicing on account of their vic- 
tory. 

Now there lived at this time three old 
women in the town of Forres, whom peo- 
ple thought were witches, and supposed 
they could tell what was to come to pass. 
Nobody would believe such folly now-a- 
days, except low and ignorant creatures, 
such as those who consult gipsies in order 
to have their fortunes 3 but in these 
early times the. people were much more 
ignorant, and even great men, like Mac- 
beth, believed that such persons as these 
witches of Forres could tell what was to 
come to pass afterwards, and listened to 
the nonsense they told them, as if the old 
women had really been prophetesses. The 
old women saw that they were respected 
and feared, so that they were tempted to 
impose upon people, by pretending to tell 
what was to happen to them, and they 
got presents for doing so. 

So the three old women went and stood 
by the wayside, in a great moor or heath 
near Forres, and waited till Macbeth 
came up. And then, stepping before 
him as he was marching at the head of 
his soldiers, the first woman said, “ All 
hail, Macbeth—hail to thee, thane of 
Glamis.” The second said, “ All hail, 
Macbeth—hail to thee, thane of Cawdor.” 
Then the third, wishing to pay him a 
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higher compliment than the other two, 
sail, *¢ All hail, Macbeth, that shall be 
king of Scotland.” Macbeth was very 
much surprised to hear them give him 
these titles ; and while he was wondering 
what they could mean, Banquo stepped 
forward, and asked them whether they 
had nothing to tell about him as well as 
about Macbeth. And they said that he 
should not be so great as Macbeth ; but 
that though he himself should never be a 
king, yet his children should succeed to 
the throne of Scotland, and be kings for a 
gteat number of years. 

Before Macbeth was recovered from his 
surprise, there came a messenger to tell 
him that his father was dead, so that he 
was become thane of Glamis by inherit- 


“ance. And there came a second messen- 


ger from the king, to thank Macbeth for 


“the great victory over the Danes, and tell 
; him that the thane of Cawdor had rebelled 
saninet the king, and that the king had 
ta 


nm his office from him, and had sent 


‘to make Macbeth thane of Cawdor as well 


as of Glamis. Thus the two first old 


“women seemed to be right in giving him 
_ these two titles. 


Macbeth, sceing a part of their words 
come to be true, to think how he 


“was to bring the rest to pass, and make 


himself king, as well as thane of Glamis 


‘and Cawdor. And Macbeth had a wife, 


who was a vety ambitious, wicked wo- 


“man, and when she found out that her 


husband thought of raising himself up to 
be king of Scotland, she encouraged him 
by all means in her power, and persuaded 
him that the only way to get possession 

e crown was to kill the good old 


of th 
“king, Duncan. Macbeth was very un- 
wil 


ing to commit so great a crime, for he 


‘knew what a good king Duncan had been, 


and he recollected how he was his relation, 
and had been always very kind to him, 
and had intrusted him with the command 
of his army, and had bestowed on him 
the government or thanedom of Cawdor. 
But his wife continued telling him what 
a foolish, cowardly thing it was in him 
not to take the opportunity of making 
himself king, when it was in his power to 
gain what the witches promised him. So 
the wicked advice of ‘his wife, and the 
prophecy of these wretched old women, 
at last brought Macbeth to think of mur- 
dering his king and his friend. The way 
in which he accomplished his crime, made 
it still more abominable. 

Macbeth invited Duncan to come to 
visit him, at a great castle near Inverness ; 
and the good king, who had no suspicions 
of his kinsman, accepted the invitation 
very willingly. Macbeth and his lad 
received the king and all his retinue wit 
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much appearance of joy, and made a t 
feast, a  catgens would do to whe ‘fa 
king welcome. About the middle of the 
night the king desired to go to his apart- 
ment, and Macbeth conducted him to a 
fine room, which had been prepared. for 
him. Now it was the custom, in those 
barbarous times, that wherever the king 
slept, two armed men slept in the same 
chamber, in order to defend his person, in 
case he should be attacked by any one 
during the night. But the wicked Lady 
Macbeth. had made these two watchmen 
drink a great deal of wine, and had be- 
sides put some drugs into the liquor, so 
that when they went to the king’s apart- 
ment they both fell asleep, and slept so 
soundly, that nothing could awaken t 

(To be concluded in our nezt. ) 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Pournals. 


[We have penciled from Blackwood’s 
Magazine for the present month, the fol- 
lowing extract, appropriate for the com- 
mencement of a new year, and in our 
opinion one of the most powerful and 
beautiful passages which have for a long 
time — in any periodical miscel- 
lany. It is from an article entitled 
Christmas Dreams, and sorry are we that 
we cannot quote the whole paper. The 
author says, ** Were every Christmas of 
which we have been present at the cele- 
bration, painted according to nature— 


‘what a Gallery of Pictures!” True— 
‘and the following 


which our 
taste has called the Charms of Retrospec- 
tion, to us resembles Poussin’s picture of 
the Deluge. Indeed, we seldom see such 


‘fine feeling expressed within so small 


a space ; and in this age of sicklied sen- 
timent it comes before us with all the 
freshness of the pictures of the olden 
school. The author of Christmas Dreams, 
be he young or old, has lived to some 
purpose ; and were this the only produce 
of his pen, it would serve to denote his 
mastery of the human heart. In short, 
the extract is of itself a morality, and 
that in one of the most attractive forms 
which ingenuity could devise.—ED. ] 


CHARMS OF RETROSPECTION. 
How beautiful are all the subdivisions 
of Time diversifying the-dream of human 
life, as it glides away between earth and 
heaven! And why should moralists 


“mourn over that mutability that gives 


the chief charm to all that passes so tran- 
sitorily before our eyes, leaving image 
upon image fairer and dearer far than 
even the realities, still visible and it may 
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be for ever, in the waters of memory 
sleeping within the heart? Memery 
never awakes but along with imagination, 
and therefore it is 


“ That she can give us back the dead, 
Even in the loveliest looks they wore!" 


The years, the months, the weeks, the 
days, the nights, the hours, the minutes, 
the moments, each is in itself a different 
living, and pled, and haunted world. 
One ite is a thousand lives, and each in- 
dividual, as he fully renews the past, 
reap in a thousand characters, yet 
all of them bearing a mysterious identity 
not to be misunderstood, and all of them, 
while every passion has been shifting and 
dying away, and reascending into power, 
still under the dominion of the same un- 
changing conscience, that feels and knows 
that it is from God. 
Oh ! who can complain of the short- 
. ness of human life, that can retravel all 
the windings and wanderings, and mazes 
that his feet have trodden since the far- 
thest back hour at which memory pauses, 
. baffled and blindfolded, as she vainly tries 
to penetrate and illumine the palpable, 
the impervious darkness that shrouds the 
few first for-ever-forgotten years of our 
wonderful being ? Long, long, long ago 
. Seems it to be indeed, when we now re- 
. member it, the time we first pulled the 
primroses on the sunny braes, wondering, 
in our first blissful emotions of beauty, 
at the leaves with a softness ull their own, 
- a yellowness no where else. 30 vivid, ‘ the 
bright consummate flower,” so starlike to 
. Our awakened imagination among the 
lowly grass—lovely, indeed, to our ad- 
miring eyes, as any one of all the stars 
. that, in their turn, did seem themselves 
like flowers in the blue fields of heaven ! 
—long, long, long ago, the time when 
we danced along, hand in hane with our 
golden-haired sister, whom all that looked 
on loved !—long, long, long ago, the day 
on which she died—the hour, so far more 
dismal than any hour that can now darken 
us on this earth, when she, her coffin, 
and that velvet pall descended—and de- 
scended—slowly, slowly into the horrid 
clay, and we were borne death-like, and 
wishing to die, out of the churchyard, 
that, from that moment, we thought we 
could enter never more! And oh! what 
a multitudinous being must ours have 
been, when, before our boyhood was gone, 
we could have forgotten her buried face ! 
Or at the dream of it, dashed off a tear, 
. and away, with a bounding heart, in the 
midst of a cloud of playmates, breaking 
into fragments on the hill-side, and hur- 
rying round the shores of. those wild 
moorland lochs, in vain hope to surprise 


the heron, that slowly uplifted his blue 
bulk, and floated away, regardless of our 
shouts, to the old castle woods! It is all 
like a reminiscence of some other state of 
existence! Then, after all the joys and 
sorrows of those few years, which we now 
call transitory, but which our boyhood 
felt as if they would be en if 
they would endure for ever—arose upon 
us the glorious dawning of another new 
life—Youth! with its insupportable sun- 
shine, and its magnificent storms! Tran- 
sitory, too, we now know, ard well de- 
serving the name of dream! But while 
it lasted, long, various, and agonizin 
while, unable to sustain “the beauty s' 
more beauteous” of the eyes that first re- 
preg us i. light ¢ love, Song ieee 
away from the parting hour, 

up > the moon al stars, Nazed te 
very heavens to our heart. Yet life had 
not yet nearly reached its meridian, jour- 
neying up the sunbright firmament. How 
long hung it there exulting, when “ it 
flamed on the forehead of the noontide 
sky!” Let not the time be computed by 
the lights and shadows of the years, but 
by the innumerable array of visic 
thoughts, that kept deploying, as if from 
one eternity into another—now in dark 
sullen masses, now in long array, bright- 
ened us if with spear-points and anden 
and moving along through chasm, abyss, 
and forest, and over the summits of the 
highest mountains, to the sound of ethereal 
music, now warlike and tempestuous— 
Now, as “ from flutes and soft recorders,” 
accompanying, not pzans of victory, but 
hymns of peace. t Life, too, seems, 
now that it is gone, to have been of a 
thousand years? Isit gone? Its skirts 
are yet hovering on the horizon—and is 
there yet another Life destined for us ? 
That Life which we fear to face,—Age, 
Qld Age! Four dreams within a dream, 
and then we may awake in Heaven ! 

At dead of night—and it is now the 
dead of night—how the heart often quakes 
on a sudden at the silent resurrection of 
buried thoughts ! 


«« Thoughts that like phantoms trackless come 
and go:” ‘ 


’ Perhaps the sunshine of some one single 


Sabbath of more pera holiness comes 
first glimmering, and then brightening 
upon us, with the very same religious 
sanctity that filled all the air at the toll- 
ing of the kirk-bell, when all the parish 
was hushed, and the voice of streams 
heard more distinctly among the banks 
and braes,—and then, all at once, a thun- 
der-storm that many years before, or many 
years after, drove us, when walking alone 
over the mountains, into a shieling, will 
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seem to succeod, and we behold the same 
threatening aspect of the heavens that then 
qeated our beating hearts, and frowned 
lown our eye-lids before the lightning 
began to flash, and the black rain to de- 
luge all the glens. No need now for any 
of thought. The images rise of 
themsel independently of our volition 
—as if another being, studying the work- 
ing of our minds, conjured up the phan- 
tasmagoria before us, who are beholding 
it with love, with wonder, or with fear. 
Darkness and silence have a power of 
sorcery over the past; and the soul has 
then, too, often restored to it feelings and 
thoughts that it had lost—and is made to 
know that nothing which it once expe- 
riences ever perishes, but that all things 
+ possess a principle of immortal 
e. 





A FEW OPINIONS FOR 1828, 

Str WatTER Scott having acknow- 
ledged the authorship of the novels, it is 

nerally supposed that all opinions as 
9 the x. Groce Unknown,” will, for the 
future, be confined to Theology. Opinion 
is much divided on the subject of travel- 
vite nn the Aeropleustics and the 
V: scheme. The plan of flying 
kites is, however, thought the most feasi- 
ble in the city. The friends of the kite 
and the vacuum tube are each disposed to 
back their favourites for a large sum ; but 
the odds are five to one “* Teakettle against 
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are beginning to be forgotten, and many 
respectable anecdotists are believed to 
have put an end to their lives. ‘No in- 
quests, however, have yet been taken. 
Almack’s has been “ written down an 
ass ;”? and the popular belief is, that it 
cannot last another season. 
New Monthly Magazine. 





The Contemporary Traveller. 


NARRATIVE OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE LATE MISSION TO AVA* 


THE Mission left Rangoon on the lst 
September, and reached Henzada on the 
8th. Here we were received with much 
polite attention by the future viceroy:of 
Pegu, who has the rank of a Wungyi, or 
councillor, the highest enjoyed by a sub- 
ject.p_He was very solicitous, however, 
to prevent our going further, intimating 
that he was himself vested with full powers 
tu treat with us upon every possible sub- 
ject. 

He had no opportunity, however, of 
exercising his plenipotentiary powers upon 
the present occasion, for the Mission, dis- 
regarding .his pretensions, on the after- 
noon of the 10th quitted Henzada, and on 
the afternoon of the 14th, a few miles 
beyond Myanaong, or Loonzay, entered 
the hilly region, which is the proper geo- 
graphical boundary of the Burman race— 
all to the south being the Delta or de- 





the field.” Wien this question is decided, 
a suspension bridge over the Irish Chan- 
nel, and a tunnel under the Straits of 
Dover will be immediately put in hand. 
An universal opinion prevailed among 
the Pee? Popp ere donkey-drivers, 
and Smithfield drovers, (though it. has 
not yet been embodied in a formal reso- 
lution of those bodies assembled in public 
meeting,) that Dick Martin is on the 
right side of the channel; the horses, 
asses, and sheep, say nay; and between 
these parties issue is joined. Nothing has 
occurred since my last essay, to disturb the 
supremacy of Kossini and Pasta; but 
Freishutz is at a discount. ‘ Cherry ripe” 
is ‘¢ in the sear and yellow leaf,” and ‘ Buy 
a Broom” is fairly worn to the stump. 
The London university is fifty per cent. 
‘ better than at the last quotation. Me- 
chanics’ Institutions hold their own. The 
new stables of Buckingham-house, it is 
said, are to come down ; the housc itself 
is thought to remain as a monument of 
the national taste in 1827! Boxing is a 
national virtue, for which the Best rea- 
sons may be offered. Mustard-seed is 
still the ** sovereign’st thing in the world” 
for the early and religious novels 
are good for the soul. Reminiscences 


h t of the Irawadi, and the true 
country of the Peguans or Talains. 

Pursuing our journey with hills now 
pressing down to the river on both sides, 
and which struck us at the time as pecu- 
liarly picturesque and beautiful, after 
passing through the long, tiresome cham. 
paign of the Delta of the Irawadi, we 
reached Prome on the evening of the 15th. 
This is one of the largest towns in the 
Burman empire, and appeared to be not 
less populous than Rangoon. The inha- 
bitants, since the war, had returned to 
their homes; the place was in a good 
measure restored; and although it had 
been long the head-quarters of the British 
army, there was now no reaction or per- 
secution. All this bore favourable testi- 
mony to the moderation of the Myowun, 
or governor, whom we found an extremely 
respectable man. 

We left Prome on the 17th, and on the 
20th reached Patnagoh and Melloon, the 
scene of the conferences in December. 
1825, which led to the first treaty, which 
was never ratified, or even transmitted for 
ratification, a breach of engagement for 

* A printed copy of this interesting paper has 


been kindly forwarded to us by a correspondent 
in India.— Brewster's Journai. 
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which the Burmese received signal casti- 
gation on the spot. 

On the 21st we left those places, and 
on the 22nd reached Renangyoung, or the 
‘¢ fetid. oil brooks ;” in other words, the 
Petroleum wells. In the afternoon we 
visited the wells, and the remarkable and 
sterile country which surrounds them, 
abounding every where with fossil remains 
of one of the last great changes which the 
globe has undergone.® 
On the 23rd we left Renangyoung, and 
in the course of the forenoon semel Sen. 
begyoung, from which leads the best road 
from Arracan, and by which Major Ross 
and a battalion of sepoys proceeded in 
the month of March last. 

On the morning of the 24th we reached 
Pugan, and staid there for that day, and 
part of the following, examining the cu- 
rious antiquities of this place, the most 
remarkable in the Burman dominions, 
and the extensive ruins of which, if such 
evidence were not too well known to be 
delusory, might lead to the supposition, 
that in former ages the Burmese were a 
people more powerful and civilized than 
we now find them. 

Orn the 27th we passed the confluence 
of the Kyen-dwen and the Irawadi. The 
—— afforded by their junction is far 

m imposing. Both rivers are here 
confined to a narrow bed, and the tongue 
of land which divides them is so low, and 
covered with reeds, that it may easily be 
mistaken for an island, and consequently 
the smaller river to be only a branch of 
the larger. 

The prospect hitherto presented in a 
route of little less than four hundred miles 
was that of a country imperfectly culti- 
vated and inhabited, and by far the great- 
est part of which was covered with a deep 
forest, or with tall reeds and grass, among 
which there was scarcely any evidence of 
culture or occupation. We were now, 
however, within fifty miles of the capital, 
and the scene began greatly to improve. 
The country became level, the nearest 

* The gentlemen of the mission examined 
carefully the celebrated petroleum wells, near 
which they remained for eight days, owing to 
the accident of the steam-vessel taking the 
ground in their vicinity. Some of the wells are 
from thirty-seven to fifty-three fathoms in depth, 
and are said to yield ut an average daily from 
one hundred and thirty to one hundred and 
eighty-five gallons of the earth oil. The wells 
are scattered over an area of about sixteen square 
miles. The wells are private property, the own- 
ers paying a tax of five per cent. of thé produce 
to the state. This commodity is almost univer- 
sally used by the Burmans as lamp-oil. Its price 
on the spot does not, on an average, exceed from 
6d. to 7$d. percwt. The other usefal mineral 
or saline. productions of the Burman empire are 
coal, saltpetre, soda, and culinary salt. One of 
the affording the latter, which is within six 


or seven miles of the capital, was examined by 
the gentlemen of the mission. 


ranges of hills to the east being at least 
thirty miles distant, and the Arracan 
mountains to the most not less than fifty 
in the nearest and sixty or seventy 
in the distant. The villages and cultiva- 
tion had increased very considerably, but 
neither here nor any where else did-we 
see evidence of a dense population or ac- 
tive industry. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon we 
passed Yandabu, where the treaty was 
dictated to the Burmans, and sailed within 
a stone’s throw of the great tree where Sir 
A. Campbell’s tent was pitched, and the 
conferences were held. 

On the afternoon of the 28th we reached 
Rapatong, a village on the east bank of 
the river. This was the spot at which 
the Burmans contemplated making their 
last effort, had the British-army not been 
arrested in its progress by the treaty of 
Yandabu. Here they were encam 
under the old chief, Kaulen Mengyi, the 
whole disposable force not exceeding a 
thousand men, and the greater number of 
these consisting, not of soldiers, but of 
the personal retainers and menial servants 
of the chiefs. Two forced marches would 
have carried Sir A. Campbell to Ava on 
a good high road, with nothing to resist 
him but the dispirited fugitives.just men- 
tioned. In the evening we cnahed Kya- 
oktalon, twelve miles from Ava. A short 
way before coming to that place, a depu- 
tation, headed by a secretary of the Lotwoo, 
met us to compliment us on our arrival, 
and usher us into the capital. 

On the morning of the 29th we left 
Kyaoktalon. After we had proceeded a 
few miles, an order from the court arrived, 
requesting that we might stop where we 
were, as it was the intention to send down 
adeputation of persons of superior rank 
to conductus. ‘The promised deputation, 
consisting of a Woonduck and three Sa- 
redaugyis accordingly came, and on the 
morning of the 30th we arrived at the 
capital, anchoring about two miles below 
the city, opposite to the place appointed 
for our temporary residenee. Thousands 
flocked down to the bank of the river out 
of curiosity to see the steam-vessel. *A 
similar curiosity was displayed every where 
else on our journey, nearly the whole po- 
pulation of towns and villages turning out 
to see her. 

(To be concluded in our neat. ) 


The Gatherer. 


“I am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuff. ”— Wolton, 








SEVEN TO ONE. 
A GENTLEWOMAN in London, after 
having buried six husbands, found a gen- 
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teman hardy enough to make her a wife 
once more; for several menuths their 
happiness was mutual; a circumstance 
whicl seemed ‘te pay.no great compliment 
- to the former partners, who, as she said, 
had disgusted her by their sottishness 
and infidelity. ‘To ascertam the real 
character: of his amorous ate, the gen- 
tleman began frequently to absent him- 
self, to returt at late hours,: and ‘when he 
did’ return, to appear.as if intoxicated. 
At first reproaches, but afterwards me- 
Races, were’ the consequences ofthis con- 
‘duet. : The gentleman -persisted,) and 
seemed to become eve day 
‘more addicted 10 his:bot evenin 
when the lady imagined: him quite drut, 
she unsewed:a: leaden’ weight from one of 
‘the sleeves of her gown, and having 
Melted it, approached: her husband, (who - 
pretended — . be: ae. -order 
to pour it is ear thro a 
‘ Convinced of her wickedness; eal 


sho'‘committed:her ; 
y e-bodies of her six former 


a he dug. op, ‘and ‘asimarks of ; 
violence: were‘ etill discernible ‘upon each ; 


Sat See was er 


- of them, the er of nhwes 


-$0 stron 
pedir By 2) sir ~ yelled 


Fronr this éircumstance it ts) feumed | 


. Originated the: 


et rid of a bu: 
into his:ear.” : 
prodanye ct"? rity 


ing to 


prarosc some 
hot bey 


On a lady of bey but of © wretched 


WHeEy nature form’ a with plastic care « 
Thy figure so divinely fair, « 

*Tis plain, the artist ‘but design’d 

To hide the meanness of ‘thy mind. »> 
So goods are offeted to be sold 
Of [samp make and shining mould ;: 


whose surface if ire: : c a 
eyet! . 


Whar bose materials shock 
—— ee 
LORD BYRON’s DOW JUAN. : 
A writer in the Literary: Chroniole 


rematks,. that ‘“it has been somewhere ‘ 
observed that there is scarcely'a ‘transac. | 


tion even in -the common:and daily: con- 


cerns of life which may not be appositely : 


illustrated. by a: from ‘Don Juan, 

and indeed from my own fenctanead an. eX. - 
perience, I am quite convinced that the 
observation is literally just. A friend 
with whom I am in daily nal com. 
munication, who never Byron, nor 
any "pono author, tells me that 
he is as well acquainted with Don Juan 
as those who have perused and re-perused 


more and : 


en ‘wish. ¢ vo 
“RON, embellished with Four 
f-bo' 


“THE: MIRKOR. 


the volume from title-page to tail 

and that his knowledge is derived merely 
from my never-ceasing quotations. 1 ac- 
count for my habit of more frequently 
recurring’ to this work than to any other, 
by the fact that it abounds in observations 
upon familiar objects and _ transactions 
above almost any: other production with 
which I ani acquainted.” - We ‘should 
recoliect: that .the noble author’s metto 
was modest enougtt—‘ Difficile est pro- 
oo communia Gitere.” 


TOASTING . THE LADIES. 


Severat ladies having been, given as 
toasts after dinner, in a convivial circle, 


following ra i 
How ‘strange. it is, that Cupid ssi 


decree, 
5 atioeanneet names should. all begin with 
How: shall we solve this problem, then, 


of our’s ?. 
“ The Bees light — on the aweetent 
flowers. 
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